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Samuel Coffman, 1822-1894, 


154 in John C. Wenger, Glimpses of 


Bulletin, January, 1955. 





This picture was taken in late life, when he was about 
70 years of age, at his home, Dale Enterprise, Va. 
Vennonite 
which has been reproduced from the Wenger Family History, opposite page 56, 
of Samuel Coffman's sons, including Jokn S.. 


For another picture see opposite page 
History and Doctrine, Scottdale, 1949, 
A picture 
Historical 


Was printed in the Mennonite 


A Short Biography of Samuel Coffman 


NELLIE COFFMAN 


SAMUEL COFFMAN 


June 2, 1822 
Aug. 26, 1894 


This is the record on ,a modest 
tombstone at the head of a grave in 
the churchyard at the Bank Church 
near Dayton, Virginia. Not a word 
is added to give an index to the life 
of the one whose body was laid 
there more than a half century ago. 
But why should there be? A life 
that is worthwhile lives in the mem- 


ory of the people. There is where 
we must go to find the things that 
merit recording. 

Samuel Coffman was of German 
ancestry. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century four Coffman 
brothers came from Germany to 
Pennsylvania. Three decided to 
move farther south and settled in 
Shenandoah County, Virginia. One 
of these was not satisfied with this 
location, but took his family west 
into what is now Greenbrier County, 
West Virginia. This was Isaac Coff- 


man, an ordained Mennonite preach- 
er. The third son of Isaac Coffman, 
whose name was Christian, married 
Anna Wenger of Rockingham Coun- 
ty, Virginia. They also made their 
home in West Virginia. They had 
ten children, the seventh of whom 
was Samuel. 

His boyhood home was a log cabin 
situated near the Greenbrier River 
not far from where the town of 
Lewisburg now stands. His father 
was a farmer and stock-raiser, and 
this was the occupation he was 
taught. In connection with other 
work on the farm, boiling maple 
syrup and making sugar was an an- 
nual event. As game was plentiful, 
hunting was a pleasant diversion. 
Deer, ground hogs, and other ani- 
mals fell before their muzzle-loading 
rifles. 

The education of the boy Samuel 
was limited. He learned to read and 
write in the English language. He 
also at some time in his life learned 
to read German, but not readily. He 
liked to read and spent much time 
in that way. He had a splendid ca- 
pacity for mathematics which he de- 
veloped to meet his needs. He sel- 
dom used pencil and paper to work 
out accounts, but solved rather diffi- 
cult problems mentally with a 
speed that surprised his friends. 

When he was twenty-four years of 
age, he and his sister Anne rode one 
hundred and _ twenty-five miles 
horseback to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. They enjoyed the visit and the 
association of the young people, so 
he determined to return the follow- 
ing spring and find work. Accord- 
ingly in the spring of 1847 he ar- 
rived there and was hired by a 
farmer. Soon he met a girl by the 
name of Frances Weaver, who had 
been recommended to him by his 
friends. A mutual admiration sprang 
up and they decided to face life to- 
gether. November 11, 1847, they 
were united in marriage. 

Soon after their marriage—in the 
year 1848—he united with the Men- 
nonite Church. He had not had the 
opportunity to attend church serv- 
ices except on rare occasions when 
ministers made the long journey to 
Greenbrier on _ horseback and 
preached the Word of God to the 
little flock there. He had reached 
the age of twenty-six before he 
accepted his Saviour. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Logsden Mennonite 
Church 


ROSALIE KENTTA 


(This historical sketch was writ- 
ten by a senior at Western Mennon- 
ite School, Salem, Oregon. It was 
given first prize in the John Horsch 
Mennonite History Essay Contest for 
1956-57 on Class III Level, High 
School Students. Ep.) 


The history of the Logsden Men- 
nonite Church dates back to its be- 
ginning in the year of 1950. I can 
still remember the first people who 
came there. It was Bro. David Hos- 
tetler and family from Sheridan, 
Oregon, now residing in Sacramento, 
California. I was in a clump of 
bushes picking berries when I heard 
the car stop directly in front of me. 
I came out from the bushes onto the 
road, and there I saw a blue Pon- 
tiac. The driver of the car greeted 
me with a few words; then he began 
asking me questions. Are you a 
member of any particular church? 
Is there a church in this community? 
Are you interested in Sunday school? 
Would you come if one was started 
in this community? I answered the 
questions with not more than just a 
“ves” or “no.” We exchanged a lit- 
tle more conversation, and then with 
the parting “good-bye,” he drove off. 
It was the last I saw of those people 
until Sunday, November 27, 1950. 

The Sheridan congregation was 
very much interested in looking for 
places to hold Bible schools and al- 
so prospective locations for a church. 
The first two men ever to speak of 
it were Bro. David Hostetler and 
Bro. Dewey Wolfer. Their first 
prospect was Valsetz, a little town 
some 20 miles from Logsden. One 
afternoon David and Dewey took a 
trip up there to make a survey of 
the town. The town was composed 
of some 1,000 to 1,500 people. As 
they reached their destination, they 
found that someone had already ar- 
rived before them, because posted 
on the community store was a sign 
which read, “Bible School will start 
Monday morning.” They found out 
that funds were being raised for a 
church, and a young pastor was 
chosen to be in charge. This door 
was closed for Sheridan; but there 
was still another door, which was 
not found until some weeks later. 

One day Bro. David and his wife 
went fishing up the Siletz River, 
running along the Pacific Coast for 
50 miles and then going inland for 
30 miles, winding and making its 
way. While looking for places to 
fish, they ran into the little commu- 
nity of Logsden. Mr. Hostetler in- 
quired at the community store about 
a church or Sunday school. He 
found out there was none and there 
had not been one for sometime. 


With this in mind David went 
back to Sheridan and talked it over 
with Bishop G. D. Shenk and Dewey 
Wolfer. These three were later chos- 
en by the congregation to make a 
survey of the country. So, again, 
early one day they started out for 
Logsden. They went through Nash- 
ville and on the way stopped at ev- 
ery home, asking questions. They 
were very pleased at the responses 
the people made. The people were 
very much interested in seeing a 
little church and Sunday school 
started. I remember Dewey repeat- 
ing what one woman said. She 
wished that they had come 10 or 15 
years earlier while her children 
were growing up. They had never 
had any religious training. This 
was not the only family that had 
children, friends, and relatives who 
grew up without any religious train- 
ing. There were many others in the 
community, even some _ parents 
themselves. 

With this realization and a bur- 
den for these people, the committee 
of three went back to Sheridan to 
make its report. Right away the 
devil tried his best to hinder this 
work. People of the congregation 
began to say that it was too far 
away. It was a distance of 90 miles 
or so. Some could not leave their 
farm work to drive 180 miles each 
Sunday. They asked the committee 
if this was a farming community. It 
was not, so right away the people 
did not think they could go. If it 
was not a farming community they 
could not make a living. No final 
decision was made. 

Weeks went by, and finally David, 
Dewey, and G. D. Shenk went can- 
vassing again. They each went in 
separate cars, each in a different 
direction. They handed out bulle- 
tins telling the people to come to 
the service starting Sunday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1950. 


If I remember correctly, there 
were quite a few people who came. 
I remember that a group of us chil- 
dren were standing on the porch 
waiting for the people to come to 
start the church. I went as often as 
I could and there seemed to be good 
crowds, around the 70’s and 80’s. 


That same year they also held the 
first Bible school. The attendance 
averaged between 70 and 80. Teach- 
ers from Sheridan were David Hos- 
tetler, his daughter Lois, Laverne 
Wolfer, Florence McTimmonds, May- 
nard Headings, and Clara Schrock 
Smith. The children were trans- 
ported in farm trucks and cars. The 
children sang along the roads each 
time they went to and from school. 
They were a very happy group of 
boys and girls. 

There were many discouragements 
and hindrances, as there usually are 
when any kind of work for Christ is 


going forward. People of the com- 
munity began starting other things 
which made the attendance drop. 
All this discouraged the teachers, 
and they quit the work. Dewey and 
Florence in spite of much determi- 
nation moved out January 10, 1951. 
They had their many problems, but 
they were always worked out 
through prayer and faith in God. 
People of the community still tried 
hard to discourage them. 

Bible school was carried on the 
following year again. The attend- 
ance was up and down throughout 
the term. During this time many 
children and young people had ac- 
cepted Christ. Some have since 
moved away or lost out somewhere 
along the way. A few still remain 
and are growing in their Christian 
lives. 

In the summer of 1952 a Service 
Unit came and held Bible school. It 
was in charge of Melvin Mishler, 
who is stil residing in Sheridan, Ore- 
gon. In 1953 Bible school was held 
again with Bro. Paul Yoder in 
charge. The Unit brought out two 
trailer houses for teachers to live in. 
During the previous years there 
were also trailer houses and some 
tents. The following year, 1953, 
Gene Lemons and his wife, Vira, 
with the Service Unit labored each 
day with the children in Bible 
school. This Unit included Harold 
Reeder and his daughter, Elanore; 
Norma Jean Kauffman, Ruth Cowan, 
Faye Birkey, Doris Wolfer, Luella 
Bender, and Verna Hershberger. 
After the Bible school, Gene began 
coming every Sunday to help with 
the work because three couples from 
Sheridan planned to stop coming. 

In the year of 1955 Sheridan re- 
leased the mission to Albany con- 
gregation because the distance was 
shorter from Albany. 

Bro. Gene Lemons was appointed 
as superintendent of Logsden. Teach- 
ers from Albany were also appoint- 
ed: Orin and Ellen Kennel, Paul and 
Erva Vandiver, Bob and Esther Sla- 
gel, and Sam and Barbara Headings. 

In June of 1955, Paul and Erva 
Vandiver with their son Richard 
moved into the community. The 
Vandivers were very much interest- 
ed in the work. They made many 
friends, and this was also the begin- 
ning of girls’ and boys’ clubs. More 
recently the Vandiver family has 
moved to Colorado where they are 
working in a hospital. The girls’ 
club is still progressing and the 
members are learning many things. 
Maetta Kennel and Vira Lemons are 
the leaders, and they provide much 
entertainment and activities which 
the girls all look forward to. 

In October, 1955, Bro. Bob and 
Bessie Brown with children moved 
near the community. They also are 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Titles Printed (Not Published) By John F. Funk 
and the Mennonite Publishing Company 


JoHN A. HOSTETLER 


The printing and publishing work 
of John F. Funk for the Mennonite 
Church is told in the book God Uses 
Ink (Herald Press, 1958). Among 
other appendixes included in that 
volume is a list of titles known to 
have been published by Funk. How- 
ever, that list does not include the 
titles that were printed but not pub- 
lished by him. The following list 
contains titles that were printed by 
John F. Funk and his firm. Some of 
these titles carry the printers’ im- 
print and others do not. In the great 
majority of cases the titles were 
printed for an author or a church 
conference. The source for the list 
is mainly Two Centuries of Men- 
nonite Literature by Harold S. Ben- 
der but other items of a non-Men- 
nonite character are included. The 
list is by no means exhaustive and 
there must have been many, many 
additional items. From this one can 
conclude that Funk not only served 
the church as a publisher but ren- 
dered a great service as printer to 
the authors in the denomination who 
otherwise would probably not have 
gotten their books into print. 

John F. Funk was sole proprietor 
from 1863-1868. From 1869 to April 
30, 1875, the business was a partner- 
ship with A. K. Funk and titles car- 
ried the imprint of “John F. Funk 
and Brother.” The Mennonite Pub- 
lishing Company began to function 
on May 1, 1875, and expired after 
fifty years, on April 30, 1925. 

The printers’ imprint was not al- 
ways given. Most titles which Funk 
printed usually made it clear wheth- 
er the item was printed or whether 
it was published, although during 
the first few years it was not abso- 
lutely clear. Printers’ imprints in 
English in addition to the firm name 
given above also included “Office of 
the Herald of Truth” and frequently 


“John F. Funk, Printer.” German 
versions of the imprint, usually 
prefaced by “Gedruckt bei,” includ- 


ed ‘“Mennonitischen Verlagshand- 
lung,” ‘“Mennonitischen Verlagsan- 
stalt,” “Mennonitischen Verlags-Ge- 
sellschaft,” and ‘“Mennonitischen 
Buchdruckerei.” 


1864 The Little Hymn Book. Pub- 
lished by George Funk, pp. 47. 
(German title: Das Kleine 
Lieder-Buch, n.d. c. 1864. 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Fifth Amish Mennonite Min- 
isters Conference, May 20-23, 
1866, held near Danvers, Mc- 
Lean County, Illinois), pp. 16. 


1866 


1867 Bericht der Verhandlungen... 


(Sixth Amish Mennonite Min- 


1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 


isters Conference, June 9-12, 
1867, at the home of John D. 
Yoder near West Liberty, Lo- 
gan County, Ohio), pp. 13. 


Kleine Sammlungen Geistiger 
Gedichte ...M. Z. Hunsicker 
und J. C. Hunsicker, Berlin, 
Canada, pp. 54. 


Elements and Principles of 
Practical Penmanship. H. A. 
Mumaw, pp. 83. 


Die Angenehmen Stunden in 
Zion, von Ulrich Steiner. Son- 
nenberg, Wayne Co., Ohio, pp. 
63. Reprints: Elkhart, 1869, 
1887; Biel, Switzerland, 1877. 


[Bericht der] Verhandlungen 

(Eighth Annual Amish 
Mennonite Ministers Confer- 
ence, May 16-18, 1869, held in 
the vicinity of Walnut Creek, 
Holmes County, Ohio), pp. 10. 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Ninth Annual Amish Men- 
nonite Ministers Conference, 
June 5-8, 1870, held at the 
home of Christian Schantz, 
two and one-half miles from 
Archbold, Fulton County, 
Ohio), pp. 36. 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Tenth Amish Mennonite Min- 
isters Conference, May 28-31, 
1871, held in Livingston Coun- 
ty, Illinois), pp. 30. 


Bericht der Conferenz gehalt- 
en am 11. October 1872, im 
Yellow Creek Versammlungs- 
hause, in Elkhart County, In- 
diana, pp. 4. First printed re- 
port of the Indiana Confer- 
ence. No printer’s imprint. 


Eine Begebenheit ... (An ac- 
count of the Amish division, 
in Germany and Switzerland 
from 1683 to 1700), pp. 54. Re- 
printed at Elkhart by the au- 
thor in 1883; published by 
Funk in 1906. 


Kleines Handbuechlein Sos 
Morgen- und Abend-Gebeter 
.o» po. 7%, 3 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Eleventh Annual Amish 
Mennonite Ministers Confer- 
ence, May 19-22, 1872, at the 
home of Samuel D. Miller, 
Lagrange County, Indiana), 
pp. 39. 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Twelfth Annual Amish Men- 
nonite Ministers Conference, 
June 1-4, 1873, held on the 
premises of Christian Yoder, 
two and one-half miles from 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


3 


Orrville,e Wayne 
Ohio), pp. 47. 


The Science of Penmanship. 
H. A. Mumaw, pp. 24. 


Gems of Truth for Children. 
H. B. Brenneman, pp. 78. 


Gebet-Buch. Johannes Sutter, 
pp. 152. 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Thirteenth Annual Amish 
Mennonite Ministers Confer- 
ence, May 24-27, 1874, held on 
the premises of Johannes Con- 
rad, Washington County, 
Iowa), pp. 16. 


County, 


Des Herrn Fuehrungen im Le- 


bensgange des George F. 
Mueller, pp. 392. 
Geistlicher Irrgarten 


(Broadside, 15 x 17). 


Spiritual Labyrinth. (Broad- 
side, 15x17, date uncertain 
and one more edition). 


Neue Zionsharfe, Eine Samm- 
lung von Liedern .. . 1875. 
Neunte Auflage. English title 
Zions Harp... 1924. Reprint 
1941. Printed for the Apos- 
tolic Christian Church (ME 
II 885). 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Fourteenth Annual Amish 
Mennonite Ministers Confer- 
ence, May 16-19, 1875, held on 
the premises of Christian Sut- 
ter, four miles from Hopedale, 
Tazewell County, Illinois), pp. 
52. 


Das Christenthum und der 
Stimmkasten ...S. D. Mast. 
(Appeared in Herold der 


Wahrheit, July 1874; no print- 
er’s imprint). 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Fifteenth Annual Amish 
Mennonite Ministers Confer- 
ence, 1876, held on the prem- 
ises of Peter Schad, near Arch- 
bold, Fulton County, Ohio), 
pp. 34. 


Menschenflucht, und Gottesse- 
gen; Eine Erzaehlung aus der 


Zeit des dreissigjaehrigen 
Krieges, von Herman Dyck, 
pp. 51. 

Ist Das Tabakrauchen Eine 
Tugend ... pp. 32. Reprint: 


1892. St. Joe, Arkansas, 1953. 


ce. 1877 Aufmunterung . . J 


1878 


ee 2 
Brenneman, pp. 47. The Eng- 
lish counterpart, Encourage- 
ment to Penitent Sinners and 
Joy Over Their Conversion, 
was published by Funk in 
1877. 


Bericht der Verhandlungen... 
(Sixteenth Annual Amish 
Mennonite Ministers Confer- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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SAMUEL COFFMAN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


They began their married life on 
Keagy’s farm in Augusta County, 
Virginia. A few years later they 
bought a farm on Beaver Creek, 
near where the town of Spring 
Creek is now located. While living 
there Samuel was in the lot with 
eleven others for the ministry. One 
evening, before the lot was taken, 
he sat reading his Bible; his eyes fell 
upon John 13:18, “I speak not of 
you all, I know whom I have chos- 
en.” He immediately felt that the 
Lord would direct the work as He 
willed. He was not called to the 
ministry at this time. In 1852 he 
was again in the lot and the sacred 
obligation of declaring the Word of 
God fell upon him. 

In 1858 they decided to move to 
the Dale Enterprise neighborhood. 
He sold his Beaver Creek farm and 
bought the one now occupied by 
Leonard Jones and family. Here they 
lived during the trying times of the 
Civil War. In 1860 just on the eve 
of the outbreak of the war the 
bishop in charge of the churches of 
Middle District, Virginia, died. The 
care of the churches fell upon Sam- 
uel Coffman. He was_ ordained 
bishop May 11, 1861. 

On June 26 of the same year he 
received exemption from all mili- 
tary duty. The words were written 
on a small slip of ordinary paper, 
which seems to be torn from a 
larger sheet, read thus: “At a Reg- 
imental Court of Enquiry held for 
the 145th Regiment of Virginia Mi- 
litia on the 26th day of June 1861 in 
Harrisonburg, in the County of 
Rockingham Samuel Coffman ap- 
plied to be exempt and being ex- 
amined by the Surgeon and Court 
it was ordered that he be exempt 
from all military duty. Samuel 
Barley Clerk of the 145th Regiment.” 

Those days, when Confederate and 
Federal armies occupied the Shen- 
andoah Valley, were troublous times 
for the residents. They made every 
possible effort to save their property. 
A few miles northwest of the Coff- 
man home was a wooded ridge. 
Here the people drove their horses 
and cattle to keep the soldiers from 
appropriating them for their own 
use. Soldiers were afraid to enter 
woodlands because of “bushwhack- 
ers.” Here Samuel Coffman took his 
horses and they were safe to the 
end of the war. Unfortunately his 
fifteen head of cattle were driven 
away and only one was ever seen 
again and that was the poorest heifer 
of the lot. Soldiers searched the 
houses and valuables had to be hid- 
den elsewhere. Their money they 
placed in a large heap of stones in 
the field. When they had an abun- 
dance of bread they hid part of it in 
shocks of corn fodder. The loaf from 


which they were eating they kept in 
the old grandfather clock. One day, 
when the supply was exhausted with 
the exception of the loaf in the 
clock, a party of Federal soldiers 
rode up and demanded bread. Sam- 
uel Coffman told them his suvply 
was not large enough to spare them 
any. They became very angry and 
as they rode away one yelled, “We'll 
be back tomorrow and ‘gee hog’ you 
half to death.” This alarmed Sam- 
uel and he brought the loaf and told 
them to take it. They were too an- 
gry and rode on, however, they did 
not return next day. 

Sometimes when his wife would 
prepare a meal, before the family 
could gather around the table to en- 
joy it, soldiers would come in, sit 
down to the table, and eat the food 
from before the eyes of the hungry 
children. Such scenes he had to 
witness patiently. 

During the war he fearlessly 
preached the nonresistant faith. He 
taught his members that they should 
not fight and they were faithful to 
his teaching. Some went to the 
mountains for safety; some crossed 
the border into Federal territory; 
some were forced to go into the 
army and were imprisoned for not 
taking active part in fighting the 
enemy; and some forced to the front, 
either failed to fire their guns or 
shot into the air. When a Confed- 
erate General, who was encamped 
near Clover Hill, heard the position 
Bishop Coffman held and taught his 
brethren, he declared his intention 
to take Coffman and all his able- 
bodied followers and make them 
fight. Another said, “Coffman ought 
to be hung on the highest tree in the 
state of Virginia.” When such mes- 
sages reached him he decided it 
would be best to move his family 
across the line into Maryland or 
Pennsylvania. They packed their 
furniture, moved it out, and were 
almost ready to go when he felt it 
might not be wise after all and they 
carried everything back into the 
house again. He, himself, went 
north for a few weeks. A delegate 
to Richmond presented the Mennon- 
ites in their true light. They were 
called loyal citizens, but really con- 
scientious about fighting. Then, up- 
on the payment of an indemnity of 
$500, exemption was granted all 
Mennonites. 

They were urged to farm and raise 
supplies for the Confederate army. 
They were required to pay a tax of 
ten per cent of their products—wool, 
corn, oats, wheat, or anything useful 
to the Confederacy. 

But the war finally came to a close 
and the people worked to again 
place themselves on substantial foot- 
ing. It was well that Samuel Coff- 
man did not need to make many 
purchases at the store in those days 


for money was hard to get. Cloth- 
ing was made at home, molasses was 
used instead of sugar, and other like 
economies savel the purchase price 
at the store if not the labor of pro- 
viding them. 

The next and last earthly home of 
Samuel Coffman was on Dry River, 
near the Bank Church—the farm 
now occupied by his son, Joseph. 
Most of his time was spent in church 
work and the management of af- 
fairs at home was left to a great ex- 
tent to his faithful wife. She with 
the boys and girls successfully cared 
for things in his absence. Their 
children numbered twelve, six boys 
and six girls. Ten reached maturity 
One boy died in infancy and one at 
the age of six years. 

He was interested in mission work. 
In an old conference record we find 
this statement: “Bishop Coffman 
asked this conference to adopt some 
plan to extend the Gospel further 
than it has been done, especially the 
nonresistant doctrine.” This with the 
fact that he made many trips into 
West Virginia show his concern for 
the lost beyond his home church. 
“Grandpa Coffman” and Doll, his 
gray horse, were general favorites 
with the children he met on his 
many horseback journeys into West 
Virginia. When they discovered a 
gray horse and rider in the distance 
they announced, “Here comes Grand- 
pa Coffman!” He had a remarkable 
memory and could call them by 
name when he saw them the second 
time. He had beautiful white hair— 
a fact noted by one child at least. 
He gave her a nickel which she took 
and quickiy ran to her mother ex- 
claiming, “Mr. Coffman gave me 
this, bless his white-headed soul.” 

He was really a leader in the 
church. Many misunderstandings 
and difficulties were taken to him 
for settlement—a fact revealed in 
many of his letters preserved today. 
They also show many requests for 
help of different kinds, such as: to 
see that estates were settled rightly, 
to see to the moving of property 
shipped in by folks settling in Vir- 
ginia, to borrow money, to select an 
ideal hired man with numerous 
good qualities, to collect old bills 
and demand their payment, etc. As 
could be expected some _ harshly 
criticized his work, but many ex- 
pressed their gratitude for his labors 
both in the church and out of it. 

One man in writing of him says, 
“He was a man of great worth to 
the church and wherever you found 
him. The Mennonite Church great- 
ly increased under his care. He 
used Gospel precision in church gov- 
ernment yet he was sufficiently len- 
ient. His death was a great loss, 
both to the church and out of it.” 

In speaking of his father one of 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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News and Notes 


AT THE TOP. The peak of the 
news, at this time of writing, is the 
appearance of volume three of The 
Mennonite Encyclopedia. In the nick 
of time for Christmas it will add to 
the season’s amenities. It will tempt 
many of us—and well may it do so, 
especially away from the creature 
comforts of the holidays—to under- 
take the journey from Ibersheim to 
Nyabasi. It is a long way with 
many stopping places, and we shall 
be busy during the year ahead. 


THE PICTORIAL SIDE. Mennon- 
ites received considerable recogni- 
tion in Vergilius Ferm’s latest com- 
pilation, Pictorial History of Prot- 
estantism, published by the Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1957, 
at least in the amount of space al- 
loted. The pictures cover pages 79 
to 87 and are 32 in number. Early 
leaders and martyr scenes are repre- 
sented as well as title pages of sig- 
nificant books. Six of the pictures 
show Amish and Menonite costumes 
which in number are out of propor- 
tion to the other themes considered. 


DUTCH ANABAPTISM. Although 
source materials for the history of 
the Dutch movement are more ex- 
tensive than those in South Ger- 
many .and Switzerland the language 
handicaps research in this field. 
However, the following American 
graduate students are currently en- 
gaged in the study of Dutch Ana- 
baptist history; William Keeney, 
on Dirk Philips, at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary; Henry Poettcker, 
on Menno Simons, at Princeton 
Theological Seminary; Cornelius J. 
Dyck, on theology of Dutch Anabap- 
tism, at the University of Chicago; 
and Solomon Yoder, on the Dutch 
Anabaptist view of the state, at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


SINGERS GLEN. The story of Jo- 
seph Funk at the mountain village 
of Singers Glen, pioneering in the 
teaching and publishing of church 
music, is full of human interest as 
well as historical significance. It is 
told over and over again in books 
and periodicals. The latest to come 
to the editor’s attention was found in 
a journal for organists, American 
Guild of Organists Quarterly, the 
October. 1957 issue. The author, 
Leonard Ellinwood, is one of the 
country’s leading organists and an 
author of several books on music. 
His article appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the Bulletin. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. A report 
of the Sixth World Congress of 
Mennonites held at Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, in August of the past year, 
appeared in The Christian Century, 
October 2, 1957. Written by Jacob 


J. Einz, it is a comprehensive and 
interpretative account of that im- 
portant meeting. “Go Dutch,” by 
Marion E. Brader in the Scholastic 
Teacher, October 11, 1957, is chiefly 
about Amish in Lancaster County. 
It has slight education value—its 
main purpose—and perpetuates some 
of the common misunderstandings. 





TITLES PRINTED BY FUNK 
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ence, June 9-12, 1878, held 
near Eureka, Woodford Coun- 
ty, Illinois), pp. 18. 


— Horse Owners’ Guide. A. H. 
Roe, Veterinary Surgeon, pp. 
128. 


1879 An die in den 
Staaten aus 


Vereinigten 
Sued-Russland 
eingewanderten sogenannten 
Menniniten. Thomas Harvey 
and Isaac Robson, pp. 8. An 
address from two English 
Quakers, February 8, 1879. 


1880 Encouragement to Early Pie- 
ty, for the Young, by Samuel 
Godshalk. Relating to the 
Death of his Son Henry, pp. 48. 


1883. Eine Vermahnungs-Schreiben 
von Peter Oberlin ... pp. 34. 


1884 Proceedings of the Mennonite 
Conference in the Valley of 
Virginia, pp. 37. Contains 
minutes of previous confer- 
ences; 1835, and proceedings 
from 1860 to 1884. 


1888 History of the Mennonites. 
Daniel K. Cassel, Philadelphia, 
pp. 450. No Mennonite Publish- 
ing Company imprint appears, 
but the printing was by them. 
HT (Herald of Truth), 1888, 
p. 136. 


1891 Fundamental Bible Referen- 
ces. J. S. Coffman. 1891, pp. 
4. Publisher unknown, but 
presumably the author; no 
printer’s imprint. 


1891 Conference Report. Report of 
the [Indiana] Conference held 
at the Olive Church in Elk- 
hart County, Indiana, October 
9, 1891, pp. 12. Also printed 
in German. 

1892 Unparteische Liedersammlung 

Revidirt and vermehrt. 
S. D. Guengerich, pp. 494. Re- 
prints: Elkhart, 1907; pub- 
lished at Arthur, Illinois, 1928 
and 1940, and at Scottdale in 


1954. 

c. —— Andreas Decker und seinen 
Nachkommen. J. J. Johnson, 
pp. 10. 


— Bericht weber die Zwei Berat- 
ungen Vereinigung zur 
Missions-thaetigkeit ... pp. 12. 


1897 A Complete History of Chris- 
tian Gnaegi .. . Elias Gnagey. 
Meyersdale, Pennsylvania, pp. 
197. 


ec. 1900 Die Wahre Freundschaft Mit 
Jesu. [Von] St. A. (n.d., n.p.), 
pp. 63. (See Two Centuries 
... p. 61; no printer’s imprint.) 


— A Talk with Church Members. 
By Daniel Kauffman. Pub- 
lished by J. S. Shoemaker, 
Dakota, Illinois, pp. 142. No 
printer’s imprint. 


c. —— Constitution, Rules, and 
Discipline of the Indiana and 
Michigan Conference, pp. 16. 


1901 Ausgewaehlte Schriften von 
Peter Peters, pp. 498. 


1906 Unparteiisches Liederbuch. 353 
hymns. The 1915 edition has 
506 pages. Reprint: Scottdale, 
1915. Church of God in Christ 
Mennonite. 


——  Gesangbuch Mit Noten —" 
(See Hohman, Outlines, p. 47). 


1907 Liedersammlung ... pp. 514. 
Published by S. D. Guenger- 
ich, 1892. Printed at Elkhart 
1907, 1916; Arthur 1928; Scott- 
dale 1940; published at Scott- 
dale 1954. 


1908 Wordsworth, A Study in Mem- 
ory and Mysticism. S. F. Gin- 
gerich, Professor of English 
Literature, Goshen College, 
pp. 207. 


—- Das Wachsame Auge Gottes 
... Johann Toews, pp. 24. 


1911 Liedersammlung (Baer’s), pp. 
342. Printed at Elkhart 1911, 
1929; at Lancaster 1864, 1867, 
1870, 1876, 1886, 1891, 1900, 
1905; Scottdale 1917 (publish- 
ed?) 1924, 1929, 1936, 1941, 
1942, 1945, 1954. 


1913 Ein Register von Liedern und 


Schriften . . . Amischen Ge- 
meinden. 1913. 

1915 Restitution ... Henry Funk, 
pp. 448. (Tr. from German to 


English by A. B. Kolb from 
the 1763 edition). 


1920 Hinterlassne Schriften ; 
David A. Troyer, pp. 183. Pub- 
lished by S. D. Guengerich. 
Reprint: Arthur 1925. 


n.d. Huelfsbuch fuer den konfirm- 
andenunterricht. Martin Goff- 
eney, pp. 50. 


n.d. Die Hirtentreue Jesu Christi, 
Ein Geschenk fuer Kinder, pp. 
30. 


n.d. Geschlechtsregister von An- 
dreas Decker, J. J. Johnson, 
Goshen, Ind., pp. 10. 
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LOGSDEN MENNONITE CHURCH 
(Continued from Page 2) 


contributing much to the work. Bro. 
Bob with the help of Bro. Paul Van- 
diver started a boys’ club. Because 
of the problem of transportation and 
getting enough workers, it was dis- 
continued. In February, 1956, Bro. 
Willard and Maetta Kennel with 
children moved there, and they are 
also filling a large place. Just re- 
cently they were appointed sponsors 
of the young people’s group. This 
work is moving forward, with in- 
creased attendance each time it 
meets. The beginning date of 
Young People’s Organization was 
February 21, 1957, with 19 young 
people enrolled. 

On June 26, 1955, a radio program 
was started over KNPT, Newport, 
Oregon. It is still on the air with 
Bro. Allen Erb as minister. It has 
proven to be a great success in the 
work. 

Some months ago John and Erma 
Jantzi moved to Toledo. They come 
to worship with the group at Logs- 
den every Sunday. John was ap- 
pointed secretary at the last work- 
ers’ meeting. 

Communion has been held twice 
thus far. At the last communion 
service eight souls were received in- 
to the church. 

The Logsden Church was organ- 
ized July 29, 1956. The day began 
with regular morning worship. Af- 
ter church those who wanted to be 
there for the organization stayed for 
dinner. At 2:00 p. m. the meeting 
began with Milton Martin leading 
two congregational songs. Scripture 
and prayer were led by George 
Kauffman. A special song by a girls’ 
quartet was arranged by Connie 
Martin. The quartet was composed 
of Doris and Diane Wolfer from 
Sweet Home congregation, Elanore 
Reeder from Tangent congregation, 
and Connie Martin of the Albany 
congregation. Dewey Wolfer then 
read the history of the Logsden 
Church. A sermon was given by 
Raymond Mishler. Then the pre- 
sentation of applications for mem- 
bership in the Logsden Mennonite 
Church was given by Allen H. Erb, 
Bishop of Albany congregation. 
There were 19 charter members. 
They were as follows: Dewey and 
Florence Wolfer, Rosalie Kentta, 
Gene and Vira Lemmons, Willard 
and Mae Kennel, Russel Kennel, 
John and Erma Jantzi, Richard and 
Lucyle Grenfell, William and Mary 
Grenfell, Letha Hamilton, Katie 
Rariden, Rosie Hangar, Linda Bilyu, 
and Nancy Carpentar. After the 
presentation the song “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds” was led by Milton 
Martin. Dedication prayer and ben- 
ediction were then led by Bro. Erb. 
The election of officers followed. 
That same evening Bro. Gene Lem- 


ons was licensed as pastor. Bro. Erb 
preached the sermon and then pro- 
ceeded with the ceremony. After 
the charge by Bro. Erb, Gene Lem- 
ons responded. A charge was also 
given to the congregation, to which 
Willard Kennel responded. A pray- 
er of dedication ended the meeting. 
Gene and Vira are now living and 
serving at Logsden. 

As reported above we began with 
19 charter members. Right now we 
have a total of 31 or more. Mem- 
bers added since then are Alene and 
Maxine Hangar, Mary and Ruth 
Burnell, Linda Lemons, Lila Bur- 
nell, Donna Hamilton, Bob and Bes- 
sie Brown, Jim and Rick Brown, 
Nancy and Mary Lou Brown. The 
work is steadily advancing and souls 
are being won into the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


SAMUEL COFFMAN 
(Continued from Page 4) 


his sons said, “In church affairs fath- 
er was never contentious. He gave 
his opinion and his decision was al- 
most always found the most practi- 
cal. He was persuasive rather than 
commanding. He made the person 
who came to him for advice respon- 
sible for his own doings. He was no 
faultfinder. He thought everything 
should be done decently and in or- 
der and planned to have it so.” 
He was frequently called to ordi- 
nation and communion services. He 
preached many funeral sermons. 
Among his papers the _ individual 
records of two hundred and twelve 
funerals were found. This figure 
does not represent the total number 
of such services he had conducted. 
He also performed many marriage 
ceremonies. It was said that the 
solemnity of the occasion so im- 
pressed him he became so nervous 
he had to hold to a chair for sup- 
port during the ceremony. 
This was one of his favorite hymns: 
You may sing of the beauty of moun- 
tain and dale, 

Of the silvery streamlet and flowers 
of the vale; 

But the place most delightful this 
earth can afford, 

Is the place of devotion—the house 
of the Lord. 

You may boast of the sweetness of 
day’s early dawn— 

Of the sky’s softening graces when 
day is just gone; 

But there’s no other season of time 
can compare 

With the hour of devotion—the sea- 
son of prayer. 

You may value the friendships of 
youth and of age, 

And select for your comrades the 
noble and sage; 

But the friends that most cheer me 
on life’s rugged road, 

Are the friends of my Master—the 
children of God. 





You may talk of your prospects—of 
fame or of wealth, 

And the hopes that oft flatter the fa- 
vorites of health; 

But the hope of bright glory — of 
heavenly bliss 

Take away every other, and give me 
but this. 


One of his favorite Scriptures was 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. He 
often took his text from its verses. 
Several other favorite texts were: 
Matt. 18:20, “For where two or three 
are gathered together, there am I in 
the midst of them,” and John 3:14, 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up.” He frequent- 
ly spoke of the uncertainty of life 
and the importance of being ready 
when the last call comes. One of 
his daughters says, “I often saw him 
standing in the pulpit with tears 
warning the sinner and encouraging 
the saint.” Some thoughts he gave 
at different times which are left on 
record follow: 

“We are greatly indebted to God 
for His love in sending His Son into 
the world, bringing his precious 
Gospel with Him. Had He not done 
so, we perhaps would be like the 
heathen, bowing down to wood and 
stone—the workmanship of our own 
hands.” 

“*All flesh is grass The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth 
but the Word of God shall stand 
forever. We should seek a city 
which is above. All below is vanity, 
the cities of this world will soon 
pass away with this world and the 
glory thereof. How important it is 
that the ministers of God cry aloud 
and warn the people of their sin and 
show them the importance of turn- 
ing to the Lord and accepting his 
kind offers of grace.” 

To young ministers he said, “Put 
your trust in God, do your duty, 
preach the unadulterated Word to 
the unconverted. As Jonah who 
preached the judgment of God to 
the Ninevehites, warn the people, 
tell them of the destruction hang- 
ing over them.” 

At one of the last conferences he 
attended the clerk recorded the fol- 
lowing: “Bishop Coffman was the 
first to speak. He said these were 
very important meetings. He has 
been a member of this body for the 
last forty years, and is considerably 
past the meridian of his life; the sun 
is fast approaching its setting and he 
feels a desire to discharge faithfully 
every duty of his calling, that at the 
close of his labors here, the Lord 
would greet him with the blessed 
words, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou therefore into 
the joys of thy Lord.’ He exhorts 
every member of this body to se- 
riously consider every question that 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Singer’s Glen—A Plea for the Local History of Music’ 


LEONARD ELLINWOOD 


(Mr. Ellinwood is organist at the 
Washington Cathedral, Washington, 
D. C. His article first appeared in 
the American Guild of Organists 
Quarterly, October, 1957, from where 
it is reprinted with permission. Eb.) 


Virginia, this year, is making 
much ado about the settlement of 
Jamestown; newspapers and maga- 
zines have been replete with articles 
on many aspects of the incidents of 
its founding and early life. Almost 
completely ignored is the musical 
side of those significant days. 

For hymnal, the colonists brought 
with them the Whole Book of 
Psalms, the “Old Version” of metri- 
cal paraphrases by Sternhold, Hop- 
kins, and others which was compiled 
in the middle of the previous cen- 
tury and used by most English- 
speaking worshippers’ throughout 
the seventeenth century. Only one 
text from this collection has sur- 
vived in our modern hymnals for 
use in anniversary services—the fa- 
mous “Old Hundredth,” “All people 
that on earth do dwell.” The colo- 
nists probably sang the musical set- 
tings of Thomas Est’s Psalter of 
1592 from which the Episcopal 
Hymnal 1940 still has ten tunes: 


“Commandments,” “St. Flavain,” 
“St. Michael,” “Spires,” ‘“Winches- 
ter Old,” “Windsor,” “Old 100th,” 


“Old 112th,” “Old 120th,” and “Old 
124th.” 


Sixty years after Jamestown was 
first settled, a German immigrant, 
John Lederer, followed the James 
River westward, crossed the Blue 
Ridge, and explored the Shenandoah 
Valley. In 1722 another German, 
Michael Wohlfarth, led the way up 
the Valley from Pennsylvania into 
North Carolina—a route used by 
large groups of Moravians in the 
1750’s. Some of these Moravians re- 
mained to settle in the Valley. They 
were followed by Mennonites and 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Both 
settled in considerable numbers, so 
that by 1810 Rockingham County 
had a population of 12,500. 


Ca. 1815, in the county seat at Har- 
risonburg, Ananias Davisson (1780- 
1857) brought out the first of five 
editions of his Kentucky Harmony, 
the first music book to be published 
in the South and one widely copied 
in subsequent collections. Most of 
his books, not all of them music col- 
lections, were “printed and sold by 
the author in Harrisonburg .... ” 
A Supplement to the Kentucky Har- 
mony appeared in 1820 which also 
had at least three editions. In the 
preface to this Supplement, Davisson 
speaks of himself as a retired (aged 
45) singing teacher. His subsequent 


vears were spent at Mt. Vernon 
Forge, just south of Port Republic, 
where he published at least one 
more work. He was buried in the 
Cross Keys Presbyterian Church- 
yard, where his tombstone may still 
be seen. 

Davisson’s tune-books used _ the 
four-shape “patent” notes, and con- 
tained many fuguing tunes and oth- 
ers since labelled folk-hymns and 
white spirituals. Each of these top- 
ics has a long and fascinating his- 
tory which cannot be considered 
here.? 

The leading printer of this period 
in Harrisonburg was Lawrence Wart- 
mann, whose Rockingham Weekly 
Register began its long run in 1822. 
A year or so after Davisson’s first 
edition appeared, the Wartmann 
press brought out the first work of 
a musician destined to have a wide 
influence during the following half- 
century, Joseph Funk’s Choral Mu- 
sic, in German text with the four- 
shape “patent” notes. Although the 
exact dates of imprint are not known 
for the first editions of Davisson and 
Funk, we do know that the latter’s 
work cites the Kentucky Harmony 
as the source of several tunes. 
Choral Music has a long foreword by 
Pastor Johannes Braun regretting 
“that we Germans, especially in 
these parts, are so backward in the 
practice of the vocal art...” and 
urging the establishment and sup- 
port of singing schools. 

Not too much is known of Funk’s 
early life.*| He was born in 1777 in 


Berks County, Pennsylvania, the 
eleventh child of a Mennonite 
preacher, the grandson of Bishop 


Heinrich Funk. In 1786, his father, 
Henry Funk, brought the family 
south, cleared land settled up a side 
valley off the main Shenandoah Val- 
ley at the eastern foot of Little 
North Mountain. As a young man, 
Joseph moved over into an adjacent 
glen, cleared his own land and erect- 
ed a log cabin near a copious spring. 
He married twice and raised 14 chil- 
dren. Nothing is known of his edu- 
cation; coming from a family with 
at least two generations of clergy, 
he was probably well taught at 
home. 

His first music collection, men- 
tioned earlier, was published when 
he was 39 years old, shortly after his 
second marriage. Again silence un- 
til 1832 (aged 55) when he brought 
out the first edition of A Compilation 
of Genuine Church Music, Compris- 
ing a Variety of Meters, All Har- 
monized for Three Voices Together 
with a Copious Elucidation of the 
Science of Vocal Music. This was 
in English, reflecting the growing 


Americanization of the German pop- 
ulation of the Valley. Like its pre- 
decessors, it employed the four- 
shaped notation. It was printed at 
Winchester, 60 miles to the north, 
and bound in Charlottesville, 40 
miles to the east —over primitive 
wagon roads. 

The following year his second wife 
died. In 1837 a small loom house 
which he had erected next to the 
spring shortly after his first mar- 
riage was converted into a school 
house—perhaps so this 60-year-old 
youngster could conduct his singing 
classes without disturbing the rest 
of his now large family. During the 
next decade two more editions of 
the Genuine Church Music were 
published. 

In 1837 he also published a 460- 
page English translation of the Men- 
nonite Confession of Faith with an 
extended introduction in which he 
detailed the history of the sect. That 
same year, his daughter Mary mar- 
ried John Kieffer and moved west 
to take up land in Missouri. The 38 
volumes which he sent west with 
her constituted a remarkably well- 
rounded library for the period—evi- 
dence of a truly cultured home. 

In 1845, he wrote Mary about 
turning over his farm to two of her 
brothers, selling all but the basic es- 
sentials of his goods at auction “in 
order to be disencumbered from 
other cares of a secular kind” so 
that he could devote the remainder 
of his days exclusively to the teach- 
ing of music. At the time he wrote, 
he was in Spotsylvania County, 100 
miles from home, conducting daily 
singing classes with his son Timothy. 

In 1847 (aged 70) Joseph Funk 
bought a printing press in Richmond 
and a large screw for the binding 
press in Lynchburg. Both were 
shipped by flatboat on the James 
River to Scottsville whence they 
were hauled by wagon over the 
Blue Ridge 80 miles to the Funk 
homestead. Music type and other 
supplies were purchased in Phila- 
delphia, paper from a mill on Mossy 
Creek, 20 miles southwest of the 
homestead near Bridgewater. In a 
letter of July 17, 1847, he wrote to 
Mary: 


Solomon and Benjamin are 
printing a fourth edition of our 
music, and are bringing it out in 
the most splendid and elegant 
manner, far superior to any of 
the former editions. We have con- 
verted the loom house to a Print- 
ing Office, and built a shed to the 
porch end for the Bindery, and we 
are handsomely fixed. Myself and 
Timothy have _ seven singing 
schools on hand. 


Solomon had previously served an 
apprenticeship under Wartmann, the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Harrisonburg mentioned 


earlier. 


There have been twenty editions 
in all, the latest in 1942. The title 
changed to Harmonia Sacra in 1851,4 
and the 4-shaped notation to the 7- 
shaped system at the same time. 
Before 1860, members of the family 
had taught singing schools in over a 
dozen Virginia counties, and no less 
than 80,000 copies of the tune-book 
sold. 


For over half a century the site of 
Joseph Funk’s homestead had been 
known as Mountain Valley. In 1860, 
when a postoffice was established 
there, the name was officially made 
Singer’s Glen. After all, the bulk of 
its business must have come from 
the activities of this octogenarian 
Mennonite singer! Today the popu- 
lation of the Glen is 126; it probably 
was never more than 200, and then 
as now mostly Funks. 


In July 1859, Funk & Sons began 
publication of a monthly magazine, 
The Southern Musical Advocate and 
Singer’s Friend. After 21 issues, it 
ceased publication in March 1861 
because of the War. Joseph Funk 
died the following year at the ripe 
old age of 85 years and 9 months. 
His magazine resumed publication in 
1867. In 1870 its name was changed 
to The Musical Million, a Journal of 
Music, Poetry, and Chaste Home 
Literature. In 1879, this with the 
related publishing interests moved 
to Dayton, Virginia, 10 miles to the 
southwest, where it continued to ap- 
pear until 1913. 

One of the early contributors to 
the Advocate and The Musical Mil- 
lion was Aldine S. Kieffer (1840- 
1904) the son of Joseph Funk’s 
daughter Mary. In 1873 he, with his 
brother-in-law Ephrain Ruebush 
took over the publishing firm, in 
later years incorporated as the Rue- 
bush-Kieffer Company. Until re- 
cently it continued to publish under 
the name of Joseph K. Ruebush 
Company. 

People still sing in the Glen, even 
though the press is silent. The old 
loom house was finally torn down 
about 15 years ago, but the old 
spring still flows copiously. The old 
log house still stands where it was 
first erected although its logs are 
covered with a new exterior.® On 
the corner of the lot, near the high- 
way, a monument with a bronze tab- 
let telling in brief the story of the 
Glen “was erected in 1947 by Funk’s 
descendants and others who cherish 
his work and honor his character.” 

My purpose in tracing the history 
of Singer’s Glen thus briefly has not 
been to tell a story which may be 
familiar to some of you, but rather 


printer 


to cite it as one example of the 
manifold details which together 
make up the history of music in 
America. There is hardly a city or 
village, especially in the older sec- 
tions of our country, which does not 
have its own part in this history, 
provided someone with the proper 
musical background is there to re- 
cord it. 

Parish histories too often trace the 
history of the church building and 
the successive rectors but fail to in- 
clude a chapter which tells of their 
organ, their musicians, and the rep- 
ertory with which they have praised 
God over the years. 

Hidden away in old _ churches, 
sometimes replaced by electronic 
imitations, are many lovely old or- 
gans which need restoration and 
preservation lest an important phase 
of American art and industry dis- 
appear entirely from the _ scene. 
Thanks to the patient study and 
search of a few men like Frank R. 
Webber and John van V. Elsworth, 
we are beginning to have recorded 
some information on a few of the 
leading organ builders of the nine- 
teenth century. But there were 
many organs built locally. Wayland® 
mentions one such not far from 
Singer’s Glen, as well as what may 
have been a_ reed-organ factory. 
Who knows whether any of these 
instruments are still extant? 


At the Guild Convention in New 
York, in the summer of 1956, an en- 
thusiastic group of young people 
started the Organ Historical Society 
which has since issued four numbers 
of an _ interesting mimeographed 
quarterly, appropriately called The 
Tracker.* A part of this interesting 
group’s routine will include the per- 
iodic investigations and analytical 
inspections of old organs. 

Let me conclude by urging each of 
you to become local historians, to 
search out the musical history of 
your environment, to get your facts 
straight, and to record them in your 
parish history or in articles in some 
of the organ magazines. 

NOTES: 
1A paper read at the 


of Organists Regional 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 


American Guild 
Convention in 
on May 1, 1957. 
fmerican Church Music 
(Ellinwood) and the works cited there, 
especially George Pullen Jackson's White 
Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, 1933. 


from John W. 
Father of Song in 


2Cf. History of 


® Biographical data is 
Wayland, Joseph Funk, 
Northern Virginia, 1912. 

§ Occasionally “Hominy 
Soaker” by younger element. much to the 
old man’s annoyance, 


referred to as 


5 Pictures of the printing shop, log cabin, 
and spring may be seen in the article on 
Singer's Glen by Evelyn Sherrill and Ben 
Hibbs in Country Gentleman, CIV, 9 (Sep- 
tember 1934), pp. 14-5, 69-70. 


6 John W. Wayland, History of Rocking- 
ham County, Virginia, 1912. 

7 Kenneth F., 
vonwood Road, 


Simmons, Editor, 20 De- 
Wayne. Pennsylvania. 
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will be presented to this conference. 
He said we profess to be a nonresis- 
tant people believing it to be a true 
doctrine of the Bible, and it is ap- 
parent that it is taking root in other 
churches . . . He also said swearing 
of oaths under all circumstances is 
contrary to the Scripture and should 
be guarded against. Pride and the 
fashions of the world in its various 
forms should not be indulged in, and 
its baneful influence should not be 
suffered to invade the heart of any 
child of God. He feels pained to see 
that there is too much of it making 
its appearance in the church. We 
should endeavor to build on the true 
foundation, which is Jesus Christ.” 

During the summer of 1894 he be- 
came ill with neuralgia of the heart, 
which was followed by typhoid fe- 
ver. At times during his illness he 
was in a delirium. He seemed to see 
into the past and into the future. 
Shortly before his death he spoke of 
his “blessed Bible” and asked that 
John 14 be read. When the eighth 
verse was read he said, “Yes, show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us.” 

August 26, 1894, he began life 
anew in the land beyond. Were his 
labors and tears for his church in 
vain? “Therefore my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord,” I Cor. 15:58. Inasmuch as 
he to the best of his ability fulfilled 
the first part of this Scripture, we 
can say surely his labor was not 
in vain. 





As Others See Us... 


The anonymous reviewer of Spir- 
itual and Anabaptist Writers, edited 
by George Hunston Williams and 
Angel M. Mergal, in The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, August 9, 1957: 


In certain respects the Anabap- 
tists won a belated triumph. To- 
day their idea of the Church as 
the community of faithful believ- 
ers in the midst of a hostile or in- 
different world seems nearer the 
truth than the state-church ideal 
of Luther, Calvin and the Tudors. 
Until the recent revival of Calvin- 
ist Augustinianism they seemed to 
have triumphed in ethics; for in 
opposition to Luther and Calvin 
they preached the freedom of the 
will and a dynamic morality. The 
basis of this was not, however, a 
liberal pragmatism but either Bib- 
lical literalism or a desire to be 
filled with God and identified with 
Christ. 
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